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ning intended to secure Great Britain against
Roman interference. A Board of Commission,
selected from distinguished Catholics, was to be
chosen and was to accept all appointees to vacant
bishoprics in the Roman Church, and to examine
all documents from Rome before admitting them
into the country.32 But this measure raised in its
turn a curious problem. While it did not hurt the
implicit Grallicanism of men like Butler, it was
unalterably opposed by the redoubtable Milner
and by the Irish bishops. It was, said the latter,33
* utterly incompatible with the discipline of the
Roman Catholic Church and with the free exercise
of our religion,' since it involved the admission
that the State had the right to interfere with the
internal affairs of the Church. The bill, said
Milner,8* 'was contrived with a heart and malice
which none but the spirits of wickedness in high
places . . . could have suggested to undermine
and wither the fair trees of the English and Irish
Catholic Churches/ Nor would he admit the
rescript of Monsignor Quaranotti, the sub-prefect
of Propaganda, who, in the enforced absence of
the Pope as Napoleon's prisoner, approved the
proposal.35 O'Connell even went so far as to
assert that not even the Pope himself would make
32 The text of these amendments is given in Parliamentary Debates,
Vol. XXVI, pp. 88 seq.
ss Ward, II, 37.
a* Ward, II, 41. The 'heart and malice * is that of Charles Butler
to whose Ga]licanism Milner was unalterably opposed. See Ward, passvm.
as Ward, n, pp. 71 seq.